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serfs, living on the produce of the land. The second and more recent was
the faubourg or port^ arising from the cohesion of a population of indi-
viduals devoted to trade. Between these two elements there were many
contrasts, which must be recognised if we wish to understand how the
former became subordinated to the latter.

We must at once observe that the bourg did not develop. In reality
the necessities which it served remained stationary: there was no need to
increase the garrison of knights, nor the number of clergy serving its
church. Established for the defensive and administrative needs of a
purely agricultural population, to the bourg naturally was communicated
the same stationary character.

The faubourg, on the other hand, was constantly growing. As com-
mercial activity increased in intensity, so newcomers were attracted to
the settlement in ever-increasing numbers. We are thus concerned with
a colony in course of continual development. And the more the import-
ance of the settlement became evident, the greater became its attraction
to the surrounding districts. There are many indications to prove that
the suburban population was much larger in the eleventh century than
it had been in the tenth, and it continued to increase until towards the
end of the thirteenth. During the twelfth in many localities it had
already surrounded the bourg to such an extent that the latter had, so
to speak, shrunk into merely a central quarter.

The contrast between the bourg &c&faubourg is not less striking if we
consider the legal condition of their inhabitants. In the bourg only the
clergy and the knights were free; the servants round them were in the
position of serfs. On the other hand, the merchant and other immigrants
to the faiibourg alike participated in freedom. No doubt their freedom was
not original, for all, or almost all, of them were undoubtedly descended
from peasant serfs. But who knew the secret of their birth? They were
strangers from afar; no one knew their origin, and as medieval law did
not presume servitude, they were perforce treated as freemen, since it was
impossible to prove them otherwise. They had thus been practically
enfranchised by the kind of life they led. Even if they had not been
born free, they had deserted their native soil, uprooted themselves, and
broken all links with the land and with the lord to whom they belonged.
They were therefore subject neither to the personal duties nor to the
private jurisdiction which resulted from the property of men in men.
They had no need to demand freedom, nor to fight for it. They enjoyed
it naturally as a consequence of their position as foreigners.

But the liberty accorded to them only affected their persons. It did
not involve any right to self-government, nor the enjoyment of any
peculiar jurisdiction nor special law. And this inevitably led to a series
of conflicts.

For the organisation of the bourgs was evidently ill-adapted to the
needs of the merchants. It only met the requirements of a rural and